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COUNTY LIBRARIES 


In his budget message to the Legislature, the Governor of Wiscon- 
sin spoke of the vital concern of the people of Wisconsin in public edu- 
cation. He declared that the present administration is “naturally re- 
sponsive to this educational interest.” He expressed a faith in the wis- 
dom of democratic education “as the chief instrument for desirable so- 
cial change.” He declared that the principle of democratic education is 
central to the very character of the Progressive movement which was 
so overwhelmingly endorsed by the people of Wisconsin at the last 
election. 

No other agency even nearly approaches the public library as an 
instrument for democratic education for all the people. The strength of 
the adult education movement in this country is founded upon the tre- 
mendous development of the American public library. There is no other 
agency which can make available to all the people all the information on 
all sides of all questions. 


The people of Wisconsin are library-minded. They have provided 
for themselves local public libraries in all the cities large enough to sup- 
port them adequately. In many smaller towns and villages there are 
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local public libraries as expressions of the recognized need of the peo- 
ple for library service. But public library service for the village and the 
country lags behind the splendid service available in the cities. The 
library profession knows of nothing which can equalize library oppor- 
tunity for town and country effectively and economically, except the 
county library system with its wider spread of financial support over a 
larger area and many people. 

We look forward beyond these present days of stress and strain to 
the time when conditions may make rationally possible real progress to- 
ward the ultimate goal of an adequate public library service within ef- 
fective reach of all the people in both town and country. In this faith 
we again devote this number of the Bulletin to material on the county 
library system. 





WISCONSIN COUNTY LIBRARIES 


Some statistics from current reports 


Approp. Expenditures Approp. Books Sta- Circula- 
1930 1930 1931 tions tion 
Brown 
Us ee $ 1,500. $1,370.22 $1,500. City Lib. 52 21,242 
Green Bay ..... 3,000. 3,008.90 4,000. 3,001 66 49,108 
Columbia ........ 600. 575. 450. 2,000 88 2,500 
UST) 2) io cere 750. 572.57 500. 5,670 185 20,000 
Fond du Lac ..... 1,750. 1,750. 1,910. City Lib. 29 25,945 
Jefferson ........ 100. 97.87 100. 514 
SGNOBNB: 6 a.o.6:00 05.0 1,300. 1,300. 1,300. 5,887 65 5,500 
Tia Cresse on on cies 4,500. 5,029.76 4,500. 8,734 95 68,905 
Langlade ........ 2,000. 2,000. 2,000. City Lib. 42 22,755 
Marinette. . «2.0.60. 2,000. 2,019.22 6,009 108 31,152 
Oconto 25666800 2,000. 1,999.46 2,000. 8,445 45 24,938 
POMIARE: 6.4 scos0s 200. 201.39 300. 1,500 15 1,200 
NG i cscudess 10,339.55 8,151.06 13,969 93 179,217 
Trempealeau..... 50. 51.90 684 13 3,300 
Winnebago ....... 3,000. 3,131.57 3,000. 6,881 90 40,885 
Wood 
Marshfield ..... 1,000. 1,000. 1,000. City Lib. 34 10,370 
Wisconsin Rapids 1,000. 1,000. 1,000. City Lib. 2 7,806 


Witter Travel- 
ing Libraries.. Endowed 1,116.52 3,918 64 7,704 
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WHY BOOKS FOR FARMERS? 


By Alson Secor, Editorial Department, ‘Successful Farming” 
An Address at the North Central Library Conference. 


“Why Books for Farmers?” Why 
books for anybody? The farmers are 
folks and if there is any excuse for a 
book for anybody else, the same excuse 
holds good for the farmer. 

There, I have made my speech and I 
have nineteen minutes and fifty seconds 
left. 

I am going to use my notes because 
Mr. Streeter and I have the same sub- 
ject under different names. If Mr. 
Streeter and I can’t bring out the 
thought you have in mind, then just ask 
questions and we will try and help an- 
swer them. The most good comes from 
discussions and not from lecturing. I 
am just going to hit the high spots. 

The written and the printed pages 

Are fingerprints of thought— 

Imprints of the fools and sages 

The clean white pages caught. 

There are books and books. Books 
that are fine, and books that are very 
poor. There are the letters you wrote 
when you were mad, and the love letters 
you wrote, which you can’t recall be- 
cause they are finger prints of thought 
and they have left their imprints and 
you can’t get them off. Some people 
take advantage of that and blackmail 
the writers. 

Books identify us with the minds of 
others. They are the food supply for 
the minds, like the well stored pantry 
shelf is for the table. They are the 
storage batteries with reserved power to 
give us vision and thought. They are 
the university of the people. We all 
want those expressions; we want those 
dreams. 

The farmer is just like the rest of us. 
As a newspaper man for twenty-five 
years connected with rural people I can 
say that we have discovered that the 
technical literature of the farm is well 
taken care of by the farm press, by the 


agricultural college, and the federal 
bulletins. 

Technical farm literature is easy to 
get, for the county agent has a rack 
full of free bulletins, and quite a list of 
farm papers that any farmer can read if 
he wishes to. And the farmers can get 
free bulletins on any subject by asking 
for them. So you librarians need not 
worry if farmers do not seem interested 
in farm literature. You can give them 
no service along that line. You supply 
his other needs. 

You people who are dealing with farm 
people in the library service know that 
the farmer does not buy or read books 
to a great extent. Reading books is a 
habit. As the farm homes are better 
lighted than with a common kerosene 
lamp, there is the incentive to read 
more at night, especially in winter eve- 
nings. 

Where county library service is avail- 
able the farm family is apt to spend 
considerable of its spare time reading 
books. Dad may want to read up on 
beekeeping, or something on political 
questions, and mother may want to 
study poultry literature, and one of the 
boys is interested in aviation and an- 
other in making a radio, while the girls 
crave more information that will help 
them in some 4-H club project—or it 
may run to fiction for one, and travel 
for another, and adventure for a third. 
As I said, farmers are folks and their 
reading will be of a mixed nature just 
as your and my reading will be. They 
are entitled to the opportunity to get 
books, and they will do their own choos- 
ing. A boy in Maryland read up on 
chemistry and won a $10,000 first prize 
and $500 in other awards in a contest 
offered by the American Society of 
Chemical Research. The radio now days 
is apt to create an interest in most any- 
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thing, and when that interest is aroused, 
every person, regardless of where he 
or she may live, should have the oppor- 
tunity to gratify it by reading on that 
subject. 

Book reading is a habit. If it is not 
indulged in, the person will seek diver- 
sion some other way. It means a trip 
by auto, or a visit to a movie, or the 
pool hall or dance hall where money is 
spent. It does not take but one or two 
evenings out after pleasure or diver- 
sion to spend as much or more than a 
sufficient tax to support a county li- 
brary system. If books are bought, one 
book will amount to as much as a li- 
brary tax that will give free access to 
all the books in the library. 

Of course, you librarians may say 
that farmers are welcome to come in 
and borrow books of the city libraries, 
and you also know that they do not do 
it. The books must be taken to the 
rural homes and rural schools. 

Speaking of schools, you know that 
there is a book age in every normal 
child—a period when he and she just de- 
vour books. These youngsters will curl 
up in a big chair, or lie flat on their 
bellies on the floor and read, oblivious 
to all the calls of mother to wash up for 
supper or carry in the wood. These 
rural children should have the books 
written especially for children, and they 
should be permitted and encouraged to 
read them. Rural schools lack these 
books even if they try to comply with 
state laws requiring the school board to 
purchase a few new books each year. 
These school libraries are read in a 
little while, then there should be a fresh 
supply always available. It adds inter- 
est to school life if there are fresh sur- 
prises just around the corner. 

What a treat when the book truck 
comes along. The whole school may be 
dismissed so the children may choose 
their books, and the teacher make a few 
choice selections. The trained county li- 
brarian knows best what to put in the 
book truck for rural school children. 

A child book-worm is out of mischief, 
and in a safe place too. The thousands 
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of 4-H club boys and girls are alert to 
read good books. They should have the 
opportunity. The vocational students 
also should have access to books. 

Eighty-three per cent of our rural 
population have library facilities. There 
are 1,100 counties that have no library 
within their boundaries. Only 265 out 
of over 3,000 counties have given the 
rural people equal opportunities by pro- 
viding rural book service. Unless we 
speed up the program it will take about 
one hundred years to complete the job. 

All progress is a succession of rear- 
end collisions or detours. Every pro- 
gressive move or thought goes bump in- 
to the rear end of the old standpat idea 
that has failed to progress. If one car 
in the street stops, all other cars must 
stop, or the next car behind will bump 
into the one ahead that stopped, or else 
to make progress every car must pass 
around the one that has stopped. A 
county served by a good county library 
system will be more alert than its neigh- 
bor that has no such service. A reading 
boy or girl, man or woman will have to 
detour around the ideas of those in the 
family or the community who do not 
read and progress. 

It used to be said that you can’t teach 
an old dog new tricks, meaning of 
course that the old person can not learn. 
That is all bunk. Adult education is go- 
ing forward all the time. Adults learn 
in the great school of life, but more 
than that, there are thousands of rural 
adults now taking regular night school 
work, and liking it. When the mind is 
hungry, feed it. 

Thirty-five states have permissible 
legislation so that counties can either 
get whole county library service by the 
contract system or by a very small mill- 
age tax for county library support. The 
tax is no burden. In fact, when the li- 
brary gets to working well the people 
forget there is a tax for its support. A 
tax you can forget doesn’t hurt any. In 
well populated counties a county service 
might be started on a 50 cents per capi- 
ta basis, but a dollar basis is safer and 
more sure to give good service. From 
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$6000 to $15,000 will give ample coun- : 


ty coverage. In Michigan they contract 
for county service and it does not cost 
anywhere near that sum. You see, there 
is much duplication of books unless 
there is a county service, so it is cheap- 
er all around to give the rural people 
equal opportunities with town and city 
people. 

State traveling libraries have done 
good service but the county library sys- 
tem can do it better. The county li- 
brary is not a dumping ground for old 
discarded family books. It is headed 
up by trained librarians and they keep 
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their shelves full of live books such as 
the public reads. They do more than 
that; they tell the public in farmers’ 
meetings and in the press what’s what 
in literature, and thus arouse a book ap- 
petite. 

No county system can depend on do- 
nated services. Services are worth pay- 
ing for, even if it is a very small 
amount to some person in a country 
store or home. Library service is not 
charity. It is dignified, expert service 
worth paying for, and _ books, like 
money, must be kept in circulation to do 
any service. 





FARMERS AND COUNTY LIBRARIES 


By Carroll P. Streeter, Field Editorial Service, “The Farmer’s Wife” 
An Address at the North Central Library Conference 


Scattered over the six states from 
which you come are more than three 
million farmers, farm women and their 
children—more than 94 per cent of 
them without county library service and 
most of them without libraries of any 
kind. Moreover, the time may not seem 
propitious for suggesting to farmers 
that they increase their taxes, by even 
a small amount, to provide libraries. 

It seems to The Farmer’s Wife, how- 
ever that there is much for friends of 
the county library to feel encouraged 
about. If the need is great so is the op- 
portunity; and so far as money is con- 
cerned, the farmer will sacrifice, if nec- 
essary, to give his family the things he 
believes they should have. Never has 
his determination to improve his stand- 
ard of living been greater than now. 

The problem of county library ex- 
tension is, therefore, chiefly that of 
showing the farmer, and particularly his 
wife, what the county library is and 
what it can do for them and the chil- 
dren. When the three million farm folk 
in your six states understand these 
things clearly they will see to it that 
they have county libraries, but not until 
then; so it seems of timely interest to a 
group such as this to consider for a mo- 


ment what the farmer’s attitude on the 
subject is now, and also to consider how 
to arouse his further interest to the 
point where he will vote a county li- 
brary tax. 

The Farmer’s Wife has had a rather 
unusual opportunity to sense his and his 
wife’s attitude, through the thousands 
of personal contacts made every year by 
eight field editors, through correspond- 
ence with nearly a million farm women 
readers and through our association 
with the Webb Book Publishing Com- 
pany and The Farmer, weekly agricul- 
turalist journal of the northwest. Re- 
cently some additional information has 
come to us through a special survey 
made by Miss Lucile W. Reynolds of 
our staff, among 495 farm women of 21 
states. Among other things this survey 
asked a number of questions concerning 
farmers and libraries. 

From all of these straws blowing in 
the wind it is evident, first of all, that 
the great majority of farmers do not 
yet know what a county library is. 
Many of them have heard about it a 
time or two but have only a vague idea 
of why they should have one, if they 
have thought about it at all. Even in 
counties already having libraries we find 
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women who do not fully understand the 
service available. 

On the other hand, an increasing 
number of farm women’s clubs are be- 
ginning to study the county library 
plan. Practically always they favor it, 
although oftentimes they feel somewhat 
helpless about getting anything done 
about it. At any rate, however, their 
attitude indicates the possibility of stir- 
ring up widespread popular demand for 
county libraries among farmers. 

How can it be done? 

In our survey we asked farm women 
themselves a question along this line, 
and the first suggestion they offered was 
to increase the demand for books among 
rural people. It will probably interest 
you to know that 461 of the 495 wom- 
en, or about 93 per cent of them, do 
some reading in their leisure time. The 
amount of their leisure varies from a 
half hour to four hours; about sixty per 
cent of the women reporting one to 
two hours. Of thirty-one different uses 
of spare time mentioned, reading led by 
a considerable margin, followed by such 
items as community activities, enter- 
taining friends, taking afternoon naps, 
caring for flowers and lawn and play- 
ing with the children. 

Although reading led the list, how- 
ever, much of that reading was not 
done in books. Of the various evidences 
that this is true I will mention only two 
here. 

First, of the forty women who live in 
communities served by county libraries 
only 19 have library cards. 

Second, of the 165 women who hold 
cards in any public library, about a 
third did not read a single book last 
year. About half of these women, on 
the other hand, had read four books or 
more. : 

The demand for books by farm peo- 
ple is increasing, but what will increase 
it faster? The women had some ideas 
on that point, also. Fifty-eight of them 
suggested that farm homemakers be en- 
couraged to form book clubs, and to 
give book reviews and discuss books at 
other meetings. One woman would have 
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her club hold a special meeting at the 
library to learn how to use it and to dis- 
cover the wealth of material actually 
available there. She thinks it would be 
such a revelation that the news of it 
would spread throughout the communi- 
ty in some degree. Another proposal is 
that farm families be loaned books for 
more than two-week periods—a prac- 
tice which is doubtless followed quite 
generally now. Still another woman 
suggested that “Reading With a Pur- 
pose Series’ be prepared, locally at 
least, especially for farm families. It 
was her idea also, that if a county li- 
brary has any money to spend for pub- 
licity it might use a little of it to ad- 
vantage for inexpensive hand bills an- 
nouncing books of special interest, and 
that these bills might be posted at the 
deposit stations. This would be a way 
of shaking up new interest, if the con- 
ventional book lists published in the 
newspapers are getting monotonous. 

Increasing the demand for books, im- 
portant as that is, is only part of the 
problem, however. Another part is mak- 
ing the farmer and his family realize 
that the county library is the agency 
that can best supply many of these 
books. Having had to make that same 
point in our stories in The Farmer’s 
Wife a number of times it has seemed 
to us, from our acquaintance with farm- 
ers, that three points are of especial in- 
terest to them. All three are, of course, 
familiar to you, but there is always the 
danger that their very familiarity may 
deceive you into believing that the gen- 
eral public appreciates them as well as 
you do. 

The first of the three emphasizes the 
happy fact that the county library 
makes available a large number of good 
books. Books are scarce on most farms. 
The relatively few to be found there 
are soon read and re-read. A few new 
ones are bought or received as gifts, 
others are borrowed from neighbors 
(about 41 per cent of the women an- 
swering our questionnaire reported do- 
ing this) and still other books come 
from little rural school libraries, church 
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libraries and from wherever they can 
be found. What a difference when the 
county library makes hundreds and 
thousands of books suddenly available! 
To you this is a commonplace but to 
people who haven’t had them it seems 
almost a miracle. 

In this connection I might point out 
another fact which seems obvious but 
which is apt to be neglected in trying 
to promote new county libraries—farm 
parents are as much interested in get- 
ting plenty of good books for their 
children as they are for themselves. 
Many of them have helped give chicken 
pie suppers and box socials to buy a 
few library books for their rural 
schools, and they will appreciate the 
better school libraries that the county 
can make available. In appealing to 
farm folks, then, don’t forget their 
children. They want these children to 
have opportunities enjoyed by city boys 
and girls—another angle you might use 
—and will be interested in any facilities 
that will help bring this about. 

Please note, too, that I mentioned 
“good” books a moment ago. Any one 
acquainted with farm mothers knows 
their concern over getting wholesome 
reading material for the children, and 
their worry over the possibility of get- 
ting any other kind. The Maryland 
farm woman who asked the book truck 
driver for “some good inspiring fiction 
suitable for my high school daughter to 
read,” the day I happened to be rid- 
ing along on the truck, was merely ex- 
pressing the sentiments of a great many 
other farm mothers. It is worth point- 
ing out to them that the county li- 
brarian and her helpers can see that 
the children get the right kind of books. 
So much for the quantity and quality 
of books to be had. 

The second point that we believe 
worth emphasis in talking to farmers is 
the ready availability of these books. 
Nearly a third of the women included 
in our survey live more than ten miles 
from the nearest public library. They 
and others like them will appreciate the 
fact that books will be brought out 
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where they live, and where they can 
get them frequently. 

And the third point is low cost. Li- 
brarians surely recognize the fact that 
the farmer’s taxes are already a real 
burden. About a third of his net in- 
come goes for taxes now. You can’t 
blame him for not wanting them to go 
higher unless there is a mighty good 
reason for it. Yet he is not only will- 
ing but anxious to buy the things his 
family really need. Nowhere is this bet- 
ter illustrated than by his willingness to 
pay a school tax levy sometimes five or 
ten times as heavy as that paid by his 
neighbors in the richer cities, in order 
that his children may have an education 
at least approaching present standards. 
Farmers will pay taxes for the things 
they recognize as essential. Hence the 
best means of meeting any objection 
about the cost of county libraries is to 
show their value. But it is also worth- 
while to show that the cost itself is 
low—“‘less than the price of a book per 
capita per year.” Also, librarians can 
help the farmer get some relief from 
his local tax burden, by supporting well 
considered plans of state aid and by 
lightening the taxes on real estate. 

Now the field of this discussion has 
been to indicate something of the farm- 
er’s attitude toward county libraries 
and to suggest how his interest in them 
may be further aroused. Whatever 
ideas may have been presented have 
come largely from farm folk them- 
selves, either directly or indirectly. 
Necessarily in this case, however, they 
have come to you through some one 
else. If this paper accomplishes nothing 
else I hope that it will indicate the need 
of librarians themselves making direct 
inquiry concerning these same matters 
among farmers. Their need of this con- 
tact with the rural consumer of their 
service is no greater than anyone else’s, 
but neither is it any less. 

I know of a newspaper editor of a 
metropolitan daily who takes every 
Monday afternoon off and tramps up 
and down the streets ringing front door 
bells, just to ask folks what they like 
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and don’t like about his newspaper. He 
won’t let anybody else do this for him. 
We on The Farmer’s Wife staff feel that 
the only way we can give our people 
the kind of magazine they want is to 
get out where they live and find out 
what they want. Similarly, since the 
future of the county library depends 
largely on the attitude of farmers, 
would it not also be worth while for 
library people to go down a country 
road now and then, just to find out how 
the ordinary run of farm folk feel 
about the establishment of a new coun- 
ty library, to learn what their objec- 
tions are, if any, and to discover what 
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they need to know? Even in counties 
already having libraries the librarians 
might find it worthwhile to make an oc- 
casional trip of this kind, aside from 
the regular runs of the book wagon. I 
have in mind talking to the men and 
women in every home, just as you find 
them along the way, not limiting your 
interviews to the community leaders. 

Of one thing you could feel assured 
in advance, you would meet some 
mighty fine folks, who want the best 
things in life quite as sincerely as any- 
body does, and who will contrive to get 
them somehow, once they recognize 
them for what they are. 
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SOME BOOKS AND SOURCES ON PRESENT DAY AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
Compiled by E. E. Witte 


General 


Beard. American government and poli- 
tics. 1927. Macmillan. 

Beard. The American Leviathan. 1930. 
Macmillan, $5. 

Haines. Principles and problems of 
government. 1926. Harper. 

Munro. American government today. 
1930. Macmillan. 

Ogg and Ray. Introduction to American 
government. 1925. Century. 

National Industrial Conference Board. 
Cost of government in the United 
States. 1928. The Board. $2.50. 

Creecraft. Government and_ business. 
1928. World Book Co. 

Cyclopedia of American Government. 
(3 vols.) 1914. Appleton. 

American Year Book. (Annual) Ameri- 
can Year Book Corp., N. Y. 


Federal Government 
Corwin, The Constitution and what it 
means today. 1924. Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Fairlie. National administration in the 
United States. 1920. Macmillan. 
Thompson. Federal centralization. 1923. 

Harcourt-Brace. 
(The Service Monographs of the United 
States Government published in the 


last decade by the Institute for Gov- 
ernment Research are excellent ac- 
counts of the history, organization, 
and work of the several bureaus in 
the federal government). 


State Government 
Mathews. American state government. 
1924. Appleton. $3.75. 
Holcombe. State government 
United States. 1920. Macmillan. 
Dodd. State government. 1922. Cen- 
tury. $3.75 (date more recent edi- 
tion). 
Bates and Field. 
1928. Harper. 
Buck. Administrative consolidation in 


in the 


State government. 


state government. 1930. National 
Municipal League. $1.50. 
Fitzpatrick. Wisconsin. 1928. Bruce 


Pub. Co. 

Thomas. The government of Wisconsin. 
1929. Macmillan. 
Wisconsin Blue Book. 

tion.) 


(State publica- 


County and Local Government 
James. Local government in the Unit- 
ed Staves. 1921. Appleton. $2.50. 
Fairlie and Kneier. County government 
and administration. 1930. Century. 

$4.00. 
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Rocca. County government. 1928. Nat. 
League Women Voters. 20¢. 

Kilpatrick. County management. 1929. 
Univ. of Va. 

Porter. County and township govern- 
ment in the U. S. 1922. Macmillan. 

Manny. Rural municipalities. 1930. 
Century. 

McDonald. American city government 
and administration. 1929. Crowell. 
$3.75. 

Reed. Municipal government in the 
United States. 1926. Century. $3.00. 

Munro. The government of American 
cities. 1926. Macmillan. 

White. The city manager. 1928. Univ. 
of Chicago, $3.00. 

Munro. Municipal government and ad- 
ministration. 1925. Macmillan. 

Upson. The Practice of Municipal Ad- 
ministration. 1927. Century. 

Zueblin. American municipal progress, 
1922. Macmillan. 

Cook. Federal and state school adminis- 
tration. 1927. 

Bostwick. The American public library. 
1929. Appleton. $3.00. 


Legislatures and Legislation 


Luce. Legislative assemblies. 1924. 
Houghton-Mifflin. 

Luce. Legislative procedure. 1922. 
Houghton-Mifflin. 

Luce. Legislative principles. 1930. 


Houghton-Miffiin. 
Freund. Standards of American Legis- 
lation. 1917. Univ. of Chicago. 


Administration 


White. Introduction to the study of 
public administration 1926. Mac- 
millan. 

Willoughby. 
ministration. 1927. 
$5. 

Mayers. The federal service. 1922. Ap- 
pleton. 

Fruend. The growth of administrative 
law. 1924. Thomas Book Co. 

Freund. Administrative powers over 
persons and property. 1928. Univ. 
of Chicago. 

Buck. Public budgets. 1929. Harper. 


Principles of public ad- 
Johns Hopkins. 
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Courts and Judicial Processes 


Callendar. American courts and their 
procedure. 1927. McGraw-Hill. 

Moley. Our criminal courts. 1930. Min- 
ton-Balch. $3.50. 

Pound. The spirit of the common law. 
1921. Marshall-Jones. 

Cardozo. The nature of the judicial 
process. 1925. Yale Univ. 

Willoughby. Principles of judicial ad- 
ministration. 1929. Brookings Insti- 
tutions. 

Haines. The American doctrine of ju- 
dicial supremacy. 1914. Macmillan. 

Warren. Congress, the constitution and 
the supreme court. 1925.  Little- 
Brown. 

Smith. Justice and the poor. 1919. New 
York. 


Politics 


Kent. Political behavior. 
Morrow. 

Kent. The great game of politics. 1923. 
Doubleday. $2.50. 

Merriam and Gosnell. The American 
party system. 1929. Macmillan. 

Lewis. Party principles and practical 
politics. 1928. Prentice-Hall. 

Brooks. Political parties and electoral 
problems. 1923. Harper. 

Pollock. Party campaign funds. 1926. 
Knopf. $3. 

Meyers. The Republican party. 1928. 


1928. Wm. 


Century. $5. 

Kent. The Democratic party. 1928. 
Century. $5. 

Haynes. Social politics in the United 


States. 1924. Houghton-Mifflin. 


Popular Government 


Lippmann. Public opinion. 1922. Har- 
court-Brace. 

Lowell. Public opinion and popular 
government. 1926. Longmans-Green. 

Frankfurter. The public and its govern- 
ment. 1930. Yale Univ. 

Bryce. Modern democracies (vol. 2). 
1921. Macmillan. 

Merriam. American political theories. 
1928. Macmillan. 

Merriam and Overacker. Primary elec- 
tions. 1928. Univ. of Chicago. $3. 
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The direct primary. (Symposium). An- 
nals Amer. Acad. March 19238. 

Hall. Popular government. 1921. Mac- 
millan. 

Hoag and Hallett. Proportional repre- 
sentation. 1926. Macmillan. $5. 
Follett. The new state. 1920. Long- 

mans-Green. 
Bird and Ryan. The recall of public of- 
ficers. 1930. Macmillan. 


Periodicals 
American political Science Review. 
(Philadelphia) 
Political Science Quarterly. (New 
York) 
Academy of Political Science. (New 
York) 


Southwestern Political & Social Science 


Quarterly. (Austin, Tex.) 

National Municipal Review. (New 
York) 

American City (New York) 

City Manager Magazine (Lawrence, 


Kans. ) 
Public Management (Chicago) 
The Municipality (Madison) 
State Government (Chicago) 
Good Government (New York) 
Proportional Representation Review 
(Philadelphia) 
Editorial Research Reports (Washing- 
ton) 
Organizations and Libraries 
Social Science Research Council, 50 E. 
42nd St., New York. 
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National League of Women Voters, 532 
Seventeenth St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Brookings Institution 
Government Research) 

American Legislators’ Association, 58th 
& Drexel Ave., Chicago. 

National Municipal League, 261 Broad- 
way, New York. 

International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Lawrence, Kans. 


(Institute for 


American Civic Association, Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington. 
Bureau of Public Personnel, 923 E. 


60th St., Chicago. 
National Civil Service Reform League, 
521 Fifth Ave., New York. 

National Institute for Public Adminis- 
tration, 261 Broadway, New York. 
Proportional Representation League, 
311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia. 
National Popular Government League, 

637 Munsey Bldg., Washington. 
People’s Legislative Service, 208-1st St., 
S. E., Washington. 
Wisconsin League 
Commercial National 
Madison. 

Municipal Reference Library, Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin Legislative 

brary. 


of Municipalities, 
Bank Bldg., 


Reference Li- 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Edited by 


Elementary School Library Service 


Whether your community is an iso- 
lated village or a prosperous city, Lu- 
cile F. Fargo in The Program for Ele- 
mentary School Library Service, just 
published by the A. L. A., offers speci- 
fic suggestions for developing grade 
school libraries which will be in har- 
mony with the educational requirements 
of the superintendent and with the pub- 
lic library’s idea of unlimited service to 


Agnes King 


children. Unlike The Library in the 
School, a treatment of the whole school 
library problem issued earlier in the 
year, this new Fargo book deals only 
with administrative problems. 

The grade school library is presented 
as the outgrowth of two converging 
movements, the development of chil- 
dren’s service in public libraries and the 
emergence of a new curriculum in ele- 
mentary schools. Each of these move- 
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ments is surveyed with an eye to its re- 
lation to the status of present day ele- 
mentary school libraries, which are 
classified according to the predominant 
influence as traditional, reading labora- 
tory, and unlimited service types. 

By the case method, Miss Fargo an- 
alyses four typical situations and form- 
ulates programs to meet the needs and 
resources of each: Case A, an isolated 
village of 2500 inhabitants; Case B, a 
city of 150,000 inhabitants; Case C, a 
rural county with a few consolidated 
schools and a number of isolated dis- 
tricts; Case D, a prosperous city of 
300,000 inhabitants. To summarize the 
problems arising in these cases, which 
differ as much in the attitude of the in- 
habitants as they do in size, locality, 
and available funds, she draws up a 
chart which makes possible the analysis 
of any local situation and suggests 
plans of procedure in setting up a li- 
brary program in elementary schools. 

In certain situations, Miss Fargo 
recommends cooperation between 
schools and the public library system. 
She furnishes detailed suggestions for 
working out the problems of control, 
administration, personnel, and finance. 
The book is available from the A. L. A. 
and is priced at $2.25. 


Echoes of Book Week 


The following write-ups of Book 
Week came in too late for the Decem- 
ber Bulletin. 


Mondovi Book Week was observed in 
Mondovi High School by a novel pro- 
ceeding. Each student was asked to 
bring his favorite book in an originally 
designed book jacket. A “blurb,’’ writ- 
ten by the student, and the opinions of 
three others concerning the book were 
to be on the inner flaps of the cover. 
Prizes offered for the most attractive 
book cover submitted in each class were 
won by jackets for The light that failed, 
by Rudyard Kipling; The trail of the 
lonesome pine, by John Fox, Jr.; We, 
by Colonel Charles Lindgergh; and To 
the last man, by Zane Grey. 
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During the week the gayly dressed 
books were on display in the Book Nook, 
a pleasant little reading room arranged 
for the occasion. The Book Nook was a 
small L-shaped room used as a text- 
book library. With the aid of a few 
dust cloths and some twenty yards of 
brown cambric, it was transformed into 
a really attractive little corner, which, 
according to the more than five hundred 
visits paid it by high school students, 
was highly appreciated. 

A box was placed on the librarian’s 
desk in which votes were dropped for 
a favorite book to be placed in the 
school library. Escape, by Francesco 
Nitti, won by a large majority. 

During the week, candy sales were 
held by the Senior Class to pay for the 
prizes offered and for the book to be 
placed in the library. 

On Friday afternoon, a Book Week 
program was presented in assembly. 
Two informal talks upon the best of 
contemporary literature, and upon mod- 
ern biography, were given. A contest, 
the object of which was to name the 
greatest number of books observed in 
the Book Nook during the week, to- 
gether with an identifying description 
of each, was another feature. Follow- 
ing this, prizes were awarded to the 
winners of the two contests. 

We think that, as a whole, the obser- 
vation of Book Week has contributed 
greatly to our desire to read good 
books, and to our ability to enjoy them. 


Boscobel. The Bulletin has received 
a copy of the paper published by the 
Boscobel High School. Items of especial 
interest were the accounts of the cele- 
bration of National Book Week and of 
Armistice Day. 


Independence. Early in the fall, we 
enjoyed a visit from Mrs. Davis of the 
Library School who in the course of a 
discussion on Book Week suggested an 
exhibit of relics and heirlooms from the 
homes in our community. This seemed 
a possible project, so the matter was 
taken up with the American Legion 
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Auxiliary and also with the newly or- 
ganized Woman’s Study Club. 

The plan assumed form, and on Wed- 
nesday afternoon and evening (Novem- 
ber 19) the public were invited to be 
special guests of the library. The re- 
sponse was far greater than we had ev- 
er hoped; in fact, both rooms were 
packed until the closing hour arrived. 

Showcases and drapery stands were 
donated for the occasion by the local 
merchants. It was possible, in that way, 
to display properly and with minimum 
risk the articles which had so generous- 
ly been loaned to us. 

Special mention must be made of a 
collection of brilliant imported “sat- 
kas” or Polish head-shawls. The color- 
ful effect of these can only be imagined. 
Then it was possible through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Sakrison to have on hand a 
very valuable assortment of legal pa- 
pers executed on parchment, of paper 
currency of all ages and description, 
and of old Bibles, missals and books on 
numismatics. We cannot mention for 
want of space all the interesting exhib- 
its representing foreign lands and vari- 
ous periods of our American history. 

Guides were stationed throughout to 
explain and to elaborate upon the brief 
printed explanation attached to each ar- 
ticle. The visitors were then conducted 
to an adjoining room where coffee and 
cookies were served free to all, and a 
pleasant social hour resulted. 

The committee had ordered one thou- 
sand book marks from the Humane So- 
ciety of this state to give out at the 
door as the guests arrived. These had 
been previously numbered so that the 
visitors could be automatically reg- 
istered. Over four hundred and fifty 
men, women and children responded to 
this community project which is the first 
of its kind ever attempted. 

Attractive displays of books were 
placed in the store windows for the 
greater part of Book Week. The grade 
pupils designed attractive posters which 
were also publicly displayed. 

Although the original motive may 
have been submerged in the excitement 
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of the occasion, let us hope something 
was accomplished in the merging of na- 
tionalities in one thoroughly American 
institution, the free public library. 


Ladysmith. To make the twelfth an- 
nual book week a success in our city, 
the library gave a tea for the mothers 
one afternoon during the week. About 
75 mothers attended one or both of the 
programs that were presented. Some 
very worth while and interesting talks 
were given. One program began at 2:00 
P. M. and included: 

Talk: How can we as parents help to 
eliminate Problems of Library disci- 


pline—Mrs. Sanford (a Library 
Board member) 


Talk: The Gateway to Bookland through 
new Children’s Books—Thelma Cran- 
dall (Librarian) 

Tap Dancing: Peter Pan (Lorraine 
Sands, a high school girl) and Heidi 
(Elaine Crandell, a high school girl) 

Talk: Getting the Boy to Read—Mrs. 
Carow (a Woman’s Club member) 
The other program beginning at 4:00 

P. M. included: 

Talk: Books I am glad I have read and 
some I would like to read in the fu- 
ture—Mrs. Lambright (the wife of 
the Congregational minister) 

Talk: How can we as parents help to 
eliminate Problems of Library Disci- 
pline—Mrs. Sanford (This talk was 
given both times because we con- 
sidered it an important problem to 
be brought before the mothers) 

Tap Dancing: Tom Sawyer (Jane Grif- 
fin-——8th grade) and Rebecca of Sun- 
nybrook Farm (Katherine O’Connor 
—8th grade) 

Talk: A half-century of children’s 
books—Mrs. Reik (a Library Board 
member) 


After each program the mothers were 
invited to look at the displays of books 
in the ladies’ rest room. Books under 
some of the following titles were shown: 
animal stories, books for boys, books 
for girls, books on aviation, and books 
for parents. In addition to these, books 
were displayed with the following post- 
ers: “Make your leisure time count. 
Read widely,” “More books in the 
home,” and “Gateway to Bookland 
through children’s books.” 
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The Woman’s Club cooperated very 
nicely with the library in putting on this 
tea by furnishing the tea, lemon, sugar, 
cream, and cookies. The librarian and 
her assistant prepared some sandwiches 
and three high school girls did the serv- 
ing. 

The library also put up displays in 
seven down-town store windows. The 
merchants were all anxious and willing 
to cooperate with us, in fact, most of 
them redecorated their windows espe- 
cially for our purpose. 

To bring book week to a successful 
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close, the first story hour of the fall was 
held on Saturday, November 22. At 2 
o’clock stories were told to the children 
from the first through the fourth 
grades; at 3:30 o’clock to the children 
from the fifth through the eighth grades. 
These story hours will continue now 
throughout the year. 


Whitehall. In the public library the 
sophomore English class placed some 
very neat and interesting posters for 
Good Book Week. 

A Boy Scout shelf was arranged. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Facts on Careers 


A student taking medicine can look 
forward to an income of $2,000 to 
$5,000 per year in an established av- 
erage small community practice. 

For the first year out of college a 
young lawyer may earn from $800 to 
$2,000. 

The minimum annual cost to the stu- 
dent taking architecture in the average 
university is $650. This does not in- 
clude amusements, clothing, travel, and 
other personal items. 

Facts about careers, opportunities, 
cost of training, extent of training re- 
quired, income to be expected, institu- 
tions where the work is given, and other 
conditions governing various profes- 
sions about which thousands of boys 
and girls in American schools want to 
know, have been collected by Dr. Walter 
J. Greenleaf, associate specialist in 
higher education, United States Office 
of Education. 

Seven circulars in mimeographed 
form supplying basic data on careers 
have already been prepared and will be 
supplied by the Office of Education up- 
on request. They are: 

No. 19. Medicine 

No. 20. Journalism 


No. 22. Law 
No. 23. Librarianship 


No. 24. Architecture 

No. 25. Electrical engineering 

No. 27. Civil engineering 

Approximately 14 more career circu- 
lars are planned and notice of them will 
appear in School Life when they are 
available. School Life, December 1930. 


Pleasure Reading for School Librarians 


Compiled by. Irene Newman, State 
Department of Public Instruction 


Akeley, Mary L. Carl Akeley’s Africa. 
Dodd, $5.00. 
Bowers, C. G. Tragic era; the revolu- 
tion after Lincoln. Houghton, $5.00. 
Brown, H. C. Grandmother Brown’s 
hundred years, 1827-1927. Little, $3.00. 

Bacheller, Irving. Candle in the wilder- 
ness. Bobbs, $2.00. 

Becker, M. L. Books as windows. Stokes, 
$2.00. 

Canfield, Dorothy. The deepening stream. 
Harcourt, $2.00. 

Connelly, Marc. The green pastures. 
Farrar & Rinehart, $2.00. 

Fargo, L. F. Library in the school. A. 
L. A., $3.00. 

Guiterman, Arthur. Song and laughter. 
Dutton, $2.50. 

James, Will. Lone cowboy; 
story. Scribner, $2.75. 

Jastrow, Joseph. Keeping mentally fit. 


my life 
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Garden City Pub. Co. (Star dollar 
books) 

Martin, E. D. Liberty. Norton, $3.00. 

Morrow, H. W. The last full measure. 
Morrow, $2.50. (last of trilogy) 

Post, Emily. Personality of a house; the 
blue book of home design and decora- 
tion. Funk, $4.00. 

Powys, J. C. Meaning of culture. Norton, 
$3.00. 

Priestley, J. B. Angel pavement. Harper, 
$3.00. 

Richardson, H. H. The fortunes of Rich- 
ard Mahony. 3 vol. Norton, $2.50 each. 
Australia Felix. 

The way home. 
Ultima Thule (published first). 

Schroeder & Peters, Shirt-tail and pig- 
tail. Minton, $5.00. 

White, O. P. A frontier mother. Minton, 
$1.50. 


Geography and Science 


A list of about 350 Government publi- 
cations useful to teachers of geography 
and elementary science has been prepared 
by the Office of Education and is avail- 
able in mimeographed form. Requests for 
copies should be sent to this office. Ed- 
ucation Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Some New Library Aids 

“Guides to Reading for Young Peo- 
ple,” a list of library aids for teachers, 
parents, and librarians compiled by a 
committee of the American Library As- 
sociation, has just been published as a 
16 page pamphlet, single copies of which 
cost 10 cents. 

“Book Selection” by Elva L. Bascom 
has been issued in a revised edition at 35 
cents. Miss Bascom discusses the prob- 
lems of choosing periodicals and chil- 
dren’s books as well as adult books. Book 
committees of library boards will find it 
helpful. A.L.A. 

Libraries which are giving instruction 
in the use of the library to school chil- 
dren will find the new book “Teaching 
the Use of Books and Libraries” by May 
Ingles and Anna McCague a very real 
help. It suggests mary different meth- 
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ods and forms of practice work, some 
one of which will prove practical in your 
community. The book is published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company at $1.80. 

From the American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chica- 
go, “One Thousand Useful Books,” chos- 
en by the staff of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary, and published at 75 cents, is a list 
every library will want. Subject head- 
ings include philosophy, psychology, 
practical ethics, social and natural sci- 
ences, education, hygiene, homemaking, 
agriculture, business, engineering, met- 
als and metal working, chemical technol- 
ogy, building and construction, indus- 
tries, occupations and handicrafts, the 
fine and applied arts, recreations and 
hobbies, English language and literature, 
history and travel, children—their study, 
care and training. 


Encyclopedias 
To COUNTY AND CITY SUPERINTENDENTS: 
In response to the expressed wishes of 
a majority of the county superintendents 
and a large number of city superintend- 
ents of Wisconsin, we have compiled a 
list of encyclopedias upon which we are 
placing the stamp of approval of this 
department. This approval is based on 
our own judgment after careful reviews; 
on the judgment of superintendents in 
answer to a recent questionnaire, on the 
supporting testimony of library associa- 
tions including the American Library 
Association, and our Wisconsin Library 
School. This list contains only such sets 
as are alphabetized and are fairly ex- 
haustive in their list of subjects and 
their treatment of important subjects. 
List of encyclopedias approved by the 
Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
Instruction: 
For upper elementary grades and for 
ready reference in high schools: 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
World Book Encyclopedia 
For extensive reference in high schools: 
Encyclopedia Americana (Latest re- 
vision) 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1929) 
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New International Encyclopedia (Lat- 
est revision) 
It is hoped that every school will pos- 
sess at least one encyclopedia. 
Very truly yours, 


JOHN CALLAHAN, 
State Superintendent. 


A Marionette Yearbook 

Puppetry, a yearbook devoted to pup- 
pets and marionettes, came into being 
November 15, 1930. It is edited by Paul 
McPharlin, director of the Marionette 
Fellowship of Detroit and compiler of a 
repertoire of Marionette Plays. Garrett 
Becker, director of the International 
Marionette Laboratory, Perry Dilly, of 
San Francisco, Professor James Juvenal 
Hayes, editor of the Puppet Page in The 
Drama, and Helen Haiman, author of a 
book on marionettes, will be contributing 
editors. Gordon Craig has written the 
foreword. A finding bulletin, listing ma- 
terials, ready-made marionettes, and 
companies available for booking, is in- 
cluded. Priced at $1.25. Address Paul 
McPharlin, 155 Wimbleton Drive, Birm- 
ingham, Michigan. 


How Library Money Works 

It pays to support your public library, 
according to figures made public by the 
American Library Association. 

Of thirty-five cities in the United 
States having between 100,000 and 200,- 
000 population, the five receiving $1.00 
per capita support—the figure estab- 
lished by the American Library Associa- 
tion as the lowest at which adequate li- 
brary service may be provided—all show 
wider usefulness than the average libra- 
ry. Long Beach, California circulated 
more than nine books to each of its citi- 
zens; Bridgeport, Connecticut more than 
eight; Evansville, Indiana, more than 
seven; Grand Rapids, Michigan and 
Trenton, New Jersey, more than six. 

The average library circulated 4.9 
books per capita. 

Cities providing their libraries with 
the least per capita support showed cor- 
respondingly low circulation figures. 
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Miami, Florida paid twenty-five cents 
per capita for library service and showed 
2.1 books circulated per capita; Okla- 
homa City paid thirty cents and circulat- 
ed 1.5 books; Fort Worth, Texas paid 
thirty-three cents and circulated 1.3 
books; Lowell, Massachusetts paid thir- 
ty-five cents and circulated 2 books; and 
El Paso, Texas paid forty cents and cir- 
culated 1.6 books. The minimum circu- 
lation of books which a library should 
show, if adequately supported, is five 
books per capita, according to the stand- 
ards of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 


Pictures of Canada 


Use of six single reels of motion pic- 
ture film of about one thousand feet each, 
titled as follows, is available free. 

(1) In Canada’s Fjiords (showing the 
Norwegian-like character of the 
country around Bella Coola, the 
Norwegian colonists, and their meth- 
ods of earning a living by farming, 
fishing and logging). 

(2) The Bella Coola Indians of British 
Columbia. 

(3) The Carrier Indians 
Columbia, 

(4) Tsimshian Indians of British Co- 
lumbia. 

(5) The Coast Salish Indians of British 
Columbia. 

(6) The Kootenay Indians of British 
Columbia. 


of British 


These films are subtitled and are avail- 
able on application to the “Director of 
the National Museum of Canada, Otta- 
wa, Ontario.” The only expense is the 
expressage both ways. The films are of 
standard (35mm.) width and so may be 
shown in Motion Picture theaters. 

The negatives are in order so that 
prints may be had from any of them at 
cost that is with no charge for the use of 
the negative. 


The following are nearly ready now: 


(1) The Nootka Indians of British 
Columbia. 
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(2) The Shuswap Indians of British 
Columbia. 
(3) The Stoney Indians of Alberta. 


Wisconsin Annotations 

The new edition of Wisconsin Anno- 
tations is now ready. Each public libra- 
ry applying therefore is entitled to re- 
ceive a copy. Application may be sent to 
the Commission or directly to the Bu- 
reau of Purchases, State Capitol. This 
volume annotates each section of the 
statutes to show legal interpretation by 
the courts or the attorney general, and 
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also gives the legislative history of each 
section. 
Lawrence College Alumni Reading 
The January recommendations by 
Lawrence College for its alumni reading 
service are:— 
Whistler, by James Laver. 
To Africa with the Migratory Birds, 
by Bengt Berg. 
A Daughter of the Samurai, by Etsu 
Sugimoto. 
Life and Labor in the Old South, by 
U. B. Phillips. 
Moby Dick, by Herman Melville. 





PUBLIC LIBRARY CERTIFICATION BOARD 


At the January meeting of the Public 
Library Certification Board certificates 
were granted to the following appli- 
cants :-— 


Ruba M. Ashmore, Fennimore. 

Viola Foth, Neenah. 

Meribah Hazen, Madison. 

Mrs. Elizabeth P. Peterson, Marinette. 
Leona Reineck, Fargo, North Dakota. 
Dorothy F. Siebecker, Eau Claire. 
Leone Steidl, Appleton. 

Elizabeth N. Stone, Oconomowoc, 
Helen W. Wagner, Plymouth. 


Licenses were granted to:— 

Helen C. Bickel, Madison. 

Jane Brauer, Wisconsin Rapids. 

Marceline M. L. Grignon, Appleton. 

Lillian A. Kuchenberg, Marinette. 

Mrs. Marcelline M. LaPine, Niagara. 

Mrs. Martha C. Portz, Hartford. 

Lura M. Runkel, Eau Claire. 

Isabel Ward, Superior. 

During 1930 two meetings of the 
Board were held. Sixty-five certificates 
were granted as follows:—grade one— 
17, grade two—4, grade three—19, grade 
four—25. There were also granted 43 
licenses and two permits. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The current events of the twenty-fifth 
year are following the same course as 
that of any other, for even an anniver- 
sary year must measure its standards by 
what has gone before, and advance those 
standards, if possible. The regular 
courses have moved forward rapidly, for 
they are fundamental and must be fin- 
ished before others can be introduced. 

In tragedy, we speak of the comic re- 
lief, in library school, of the pleasant re- 
lief of the outside speaker. Wisconsin 
is most fortunate in its speakers from 


other departments of the University, who 
enrich the program. Since the last re- 
port the routine schedule has been re- 
lieved by lectures from Dr. Joseph Schaf- 
er, Superintendent of the State Histori- 
cal Library, Prof. Frederic L. Paxson 
and Prof. Carl Russell Fish of the His- 
tory department in connection with the 
study of history in the Book Selection 
course. Dr. E. E. Witte discussed a se- 
lected list of books on Political Science.* 
He emphasized the growth in the last 


* Printed elsewhere in this issue. 
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one hundred years of “that greatest of 
modern social institutions—government 
—” and included in his list one book on 
the American library, as representing 
one aspect of local government. He 
lectured a second time on the organiza- 
tion and work of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Library; in preparation for this 
appointment the class visited the Legis- 
lative Library in groups, that they 
might have its variance from other li- 
braries in mind the better to appreciate 
the lecture. Mr. Leonard A. Waehler, 
assistant principal of Madison Central 
High School gave two lessons in parlia- 
mentary practice, after which the class 
organized and elected officers, the slate 
appearing below under School Notes. 

The class went to the School of 
Journalism for the customary lecture 
on “Newspaper Publicity,’ by Prof. 
W. G. Bleyer, and had opportunity, un- 
der his guidance, to see the equipment 
of the school including a large room as- 
signed to the classes in newspaper re- 
porting which corresponds to the study 
room of the Library School. The class 
also went to the Traveling Library De- 
partment, where Miss Schrage, the 
chief, turning floor space near catalog 
cabinet and charging desks into a lec- 
ture room gave a resumé of the organ- 
ization and varied activities of the de- 
partment, the class remaining for a 
tour of inspection after the lecture. 
Prof. Paul M. Fulcher of the English 
department evaluated a list of conti- 
nental fiction tracing the development 
of the European novel from 1800 to the 
present. 

The class, in groups, visited the order 
departments of both the University and 
Historical libraries at the end of the 
study of Trade Bibliography and Book 
Buying, and profited by the compari- 
son of these large departments, which 
are organized along different lines. 
Good Book Week was observed in the 
School as in former years, by special 
exhibits arranged by the students, and 
talks on new books. The regular story 
telling practice offered as an elective 
on the four Monday afternoons preced- 
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ing the holidays, found half of the class 
taking the training. Practice work in 
mending according to the Toronto 
method, conducted by Miss Curtiss, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Emelia Johnson of the 
Travelining Library Department, and 
practice in the filing of pamphlets and 
clippings, supervised by Mrs. Davis, oc- 
cupied the afternoons of the last week 
before examinations, the students re- 
porting in sections. 


School Notes 


Mr. Lester, Miss Hazeltine, Miss 
Reely, and Miss King attended the Mid- 
winter meetings. 

Following the lessons in Parliamen- 
tary practice the class organized, elect- 
ing the following officers: president, 
Elinor C. Johnson; vice president, Flor- 
ence D. Kimball; secretary, Gertrude 
M. Pope; treasurer, Sarah C. Gilmore. 

Instruction was resumed on Tuesday, 
January 6, after the holiday recess, 
Governor La Follette was inaugurated 
at noon, on Monday, the fifth, and a 
number of the class returned in time to 
attend the ceremonies, which, staged in 
the rotunda, were colorful and impres- 
sive. Later, when the governor read his 
message to the legislature in joint ses- 
sion on January 15, classes were dis- 
missed to allow the students to attend. 

Mrs. Carl Russell Fish, a reader of 
distinction, was the honor guest at a 
tea on the first day after vacation. She 
read “Friar Jerome’s beautiful book,’’ 
by Aldrich, selections from part 4 of 
“John Brown’s Body,” by Benét, “Pat- 
terns,” by Amy Lowell, and as an en- 
core, “My Last Duchess,” by Brown- 
ing. Mrs. Reuben G. Thwaites, always 
an honored guest at the School, poured. 

Frances A. Hannum ’15, president, 
Wisconsin Library School Association, 
was in Madison on January 21 for a 
meeting of the executive board of the 
association. While here, she spoke 
briefly to the class. 

Miss Hazeltine held her customary 
Friday evenings ‘‘at home” at the Col- 
lege Club this semester. The club oc- 
cupies the historic Vilas mansion, one 
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of the few remaining examples of a 
Victorian home, which proved of inter- 
est not only to members of the class 
but to school visitors from other cities. 

Ruth F. Phillips ’31 won a prize of- 
fered in the weekly contest for book 
notes sponsored by the Des Moines 
Register. We persuaded her to allow it 
to be reprinted here: 


Swift, by Carl Van Doren; Viking 
Press, 

Poor, without home or health, feel- 
ing nevertheless that riches provide 
nine-tenths, and health one-tenth, of 
happiness; aching for employment, 
starving for the world, yearning for in- 
dependence, yet often dependent and 
lonely; loving the one, yet hating the 
many; this is Swift as Carl Van Doren 
describes him. 


The Library Journal of January 15 
prints the following under the caption 
Books Reserved for Day Periods: 


One of the services greatly appreci- 
ated by the pupils of the Baraboo, Wis- 
consin, High School Library is reserv- 
ing books for a certain period during 
the day, or to be taken home at night. 
In order to have these reserved books 
available during periods when they have 
not been “spoken for” and yet make 
sure that they will be on hand when 
they are needed, the librarian has 
adopted the plan of clipping to the fly- 
leaf a slip of paper bearing the inscrip- 
tion “Wed. night, Dec. 10,” or ‘Wed. 
Dec. 10, 3rd period.” The pupils almost 
never fail to heed this reminder with 
the result that simple as the device is, 
it has just about solved the problem in 
this small high school of being able to 
guarantee a certain book to a pupil at 
a given time. 


The Baraboo High School librarian 
took our course for teacher-librarians, 
and it is a satisfaction to find that one 
of the devices employed in the Library 
School to meet the need for required 
reading and reserve books among our 
own students has been found adaptable 
in other school work. 


Alumni Notes 


Three of our alumni assisted in the 
New Jersey Summer Library School 
which was held at Ocean City last sum- 
mer. Ora F. King ’22 served as Vice- 
principal and taught the course in ad- 
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vanced classification ‘and enjoyed the 
experience.” Georgie G. McAfee ’16 
taught library administration, and Mar- 
guerite Kirk ’22 the courses for chil- 
dren’s literature and school libraries. 

Three of our graduates and two sum- 
mer school students had a share in the 
interesting program that was arranged 
for the librarians sections at the State 
Teachers’ Convention in Milwaukee on 
October 30. Agnes King ’14 spoke on 
“New Reference Books for the High 
School Library;” her list, appearing in 
Library Journal for Dec. 15, will help all 
libraries in checking for new tools in this 
department. Irene Newman ’18 discussed 
a list of “New books for High Schools,” 
which is reprinted in this issue. Jennie 
T. Schrage ’18 spoke to the topic of 
“Traveling Library Service to Schools.” 
Mary E. Dousman §S. S. ’97 and ’04 told 
of the “Adventures in Reading and Book 
Selection for the Junior Adult” that are 
being carried forward in the Young Peo- 
ple’s department of the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library. Edith Ruddock S. S. ’19 
served as treasurer of the section. 

Mrs. Marion Weil Tappan ’07 has moved 
with her family to Point Loma, Calif., where 


her husband, Dr. Tappan, is in charge of the 
United States Quarantine Station. 

Mrs. Grace R. Darling '08 is spending the 
winter in St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Corinne Kittelson ’10 is cataloging the doc- 
ument collection of Ohio University, Athens, 
beginning in the summer of 1930. 

Alice M. Farquhar ’12 contributed a valu- 
able article on “Tools for the Readers’ Ad- 
viser’”’ to the issue of the Library Journal for 
Dec. 15, 1930. 

Lynne Malmquist ’13 is still running a 
bookstore at 504 Pierce St., Sioux City, 
Iowa; she writes: “I have decided that it 
isn’t the easiest job in the world, but I have 
loved every minute of it for ten years.” 

Mrs. Frances Sawyer Hinke ’13 has moved 
from California to Texas; her address is 
1102 West Rosewood, San Antonio. Her hus- 
band is in the Recreational Department of 
the United States army. Their son is now 
eight years old. 

Mrs. Gladys Andrews Koenig ’14 is spend- 
ing six months in European travel with her 
husband. 

Mary Bell Kimball ’14, who retired as li- 
brarian of the River Falls Teachers College 
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Library two years ago on account of her 
mother’s health, has been engaged by the 
College to give the three divisions of the ru- 
ral group of students eighteen lessons each 
in the care and management of a country 
school library. 

Frances A. Hannum ’15, librarian, Ann 
Arbor Public Library, was accorded the 
honor of first place in the Michigan Library 
Bulletin for December, which reprints her 
paper on “The Four-Square Library in 
Michigan.’’ The paper was presented at the 
annual meeting of the Michigan State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

Alta D. Fifield ’16 is registered at the 
University to continue work for the bach- 
elor’s degree. 

Emilie Mueser ’17 is co-editor of the de- 
partment, Classification and Indexing, which 
has recently been introduced in Special Li- 
braries. Miss Mueser is chief classifier of 
the Engineering Societies Library, New York 
City. 

Clara M. Barnes ’19 resigned as children’s 
librarian, Public Library, Boise, Idaho, at 
the end of the year, and with the beginning 
of the second semester entered the Universi- 
ty of Washington Library School to take the 
courses in children’s work given by Siri 
Andrews ’16. 

Lois M. Ingling ’21 after several years of 
illness has so far recovered as to be able to 
do practically full time work. She is on the 
staff of the Kalamazoo Public Library. 

Margaret A. Quinlan '21 was married re- 
cently to Ray Donohue, of Antigo, Wis., 
where they are making their home. Mrs. 
Donohue was on the staff of the Portland Li- 
brary Association Library until the time of 
her marriage. 

Mrs. Phyllis Knowles Blood ’22 is the 
author of the first article in the Book Wag- 
ons number of Library Journal, Jan. 15, 


1931. The article is entitled, “A City Book 
Wagon.” Mrs. Blood is on the staff of the 
Extension Division, New York Public 
Library. 


Mrs. Margaret Benedict Radtke ’24 writes 
enthusiastically of their new home in New 
Providence, N. J., a suburb only fifteen miles 
from Newark where her electrical engineer 
husband drives to business daily. The coun- 
try home affords “a big place to play” for 
the two year old daughter. 

Hail Fischer ’25, cataloger, University of 
Wyoming Library, whose home is in Penn- 
sylvania, visited Helen Trettien, her class- 
mate, in Toledo, Ohio, en route for work af- 
ter vacation. Miss Trettien is also a cata- 
loger, in the Toledo Public Library. 

Mildred Hasse ’25 was married on October 
4 to Edward C. Felix. Their home is 4527 
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Twenty-ninth Street, Milwaukee. Mrs. Felix 
was first assistant in the children’s depart- 
ment, Milwaukee Public Library, until her 
marriage. 


Aileen E. MacGeorge ’25 gave two lectures 
for the Summer Session of 1930 on books of 
travel and history. The lectures were so 
practical that they afforded many ideas to 
the students, not only for their buying in 
these classes, but for the use of the books 
afterwards. 


Tuck R6éd ’25 writes from Oslo that the fi- 
nancial depression has made it impossible for 
the Library of the Statistical Bureau to con- 
tinue her services in reference work, so she 
has been transferred to do statistical work 
for the Bureau. “It is monotonous after the 
reference service and other library duties,” 
but she is glad to have employment, which is 
scarce. 


Louva Crane ’27 was married on June 28, 
1930 to Herbert F. Gibson. Mrs. Gibson con- 
tinues her work on the staff of the Duluth 
Public Library as librarian of the Lincoln 
Branch. 


Dorothy Earl ’27 was appointed librarian 
of the Kern County Law Library, Bakers- 
field, Calif., on December 15. 


Bernice Altpeter ’29 has been in the Reg- 
istrar’s office of Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
since September 15. She is assigned to the 
Institute Library every Saturday morning 
for cataloging. 


Lois Bell ’29 resigned as cataloger, Public 
Library, East Chicago, Ind., to join the staff 
of the cataloging department, John Crerar 
Library, Chicago, on February 1. 


Bertha E. Buelow ‘29, cataloguer, La 
Crosse Public Library, writes that during 
her vacation she attended the first session of 
summer school at the University of Minneso- 
ta. She enrolled for three courses: Funda- 
mentals of Speech, Interpretative Reading, 
and Beginning French. “It was hard work, 
but I enjoyed it so much that it wasn’t 
drudgery.” Miss Buelow is studying piano in 
her leisure time this winter. 


Alice C. Field ’29, who has been on the 
staff of the Ann Arbor Public Library since 
her graduation, resigned in December and on 
January 1 became the librarian of the Mc- 
Kinley Branch of the Gilbert M. Simmons 
Library, Kenosha. 


Catherine Deschamps ’29 recently accepted 
a position in the order department of the 
Liberty Montana Mines Co., Mammoth, Mont. 


Gwendolyn Witmer ’29 resigned as chil- 
dren’s librarian, Public Library, Mishawaka, 
Ind., and on December 15 joined the staff of 
the Racine Public Library as librarian of the 
West Racine Branch. 
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Olma B. Bird ’30 writes from Cairo, Egypt, 
that her leisurely European travels were 
wholly satisfying. While visiting her sister in 
Cairo, she is cataloging the library of the 
American Mission College for Girls. 


Aileen McGee ’30 accepted a position as 
assistant in the catalog department, Omaha 
Public Library, on January 1. 
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Summer Session 

Mrs. Esther Ihrig Hughes S. S. ’18 has re- 
joined the staff of the Des Moines Public 
Library as second assistant in the reference 
department. 

Mrs. Eva M. Page, S. S. ’27 was appointed 
head of the reference department, Des Moines 
Public Library in the fall. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, ’Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Algoma. The librarian not only lists 
the new books but announces the num- 
ber so that patrons are given an idea of 
their chances in getting some of them. 


Antigo. One issue of the local paper 
gives emphasis to the library’s books of 
special interest to boys. Since the first 
one in the list is the Art of Whittling, 
the chances are the whole list will be 
examined, Another number of the paper 
gives something about books which will 
interest girls who are ‘“‘just as interest- 
ed in aviation, engineering, and adven- 
ture as their brothers.’? The annotated 
list which follows reflects the “widening 
interests of the modern girl.” 


Augusta. The sum of $18 was realized 
from the movie the “Headless Horse- 
man” which depicts Irving’s Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow. This was a library bene- 
fit. The amount was increased by con- 
tributions from C. C. Calkins, and M. 
Morton. 


Burlington. The library as in pre- 
vious years was closed both Christmas 
and New Year’s eve. 


Cambria. Mrs. Angie W. Cox has giv- 
en to the library 140 books. 


Cobb. Plans are being made by the 
Woman’s Club for a public library. Mr. 
Charles Hickok has offered a room in 
his store, and there is also some discus- 
sion of the feasibility of having the 
school library and public library service 
in one. 


Colby. The library has been enlarged 
by the removal of the wall between it 


and the council room, the latter be- 
coming a part of the library room. Re- 
decoration of the walls and installation 
of a new heating plant have also been 
a part of the general improvements. 


Columbus. The Christmas season was 
observed at the library with a special 
story hour conducted by Miss Perry of 
the Kindergarten. The fire in the fire- 
place added to the pleasure and festivi- 
ty of the occasion. Fifty-five children 
were present. 


Crandon. The library serves the fol- 
lowing towns in addition to its own 
community: Crandon, Argonne, Lin- 
coln, Hiles, and Nashville. The town of 
Lincoln has made two contributions, 
one $50, and another $20. Last spring 
when other towns were asked for money 
to help pay for library service, Argonne 
responded with $20.00. A second re- 
quest was made this past fall, and 
Nashville gave $5. 


Eau Claire. Miss Olsen announces 
that the Norwegian, French, and Ger- 
man libraries received from the state’s 
traveling library contain many of the 
books for which requests have been 
made at the library. A list of the books 
in the three libraries are listed in the 
local papers for the benefit of the 
patrons. 

In connection with the lecture on 
child care by Dr. Caroline Hedger, the 
library met the increased interest in 
this subject by listing the titles on the 
subject available. 
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The library was closed Christmas and 
New Year’s eve. 


Fond du Lac. The librarian accounts 
for the gain of 1899 in circulation dur- 
ing November as compared with the 
same month last year, in the develop- 
ment of new county deposit stations 
and in increased facilities at the school 
branches. 

In December, the library was closed 
from 6 o’clock Christmas evening until 2 
p. m. December 28. 

The Christmas book publicity took 
the form of a “book mart.” It was 
described as follows in the Common- 
wealth-Reporter: “The display is ar- 
ranged in the magazine room opposite 
the main desk in the lobby. It is fes- 
tively decorated with a striped awning 
of brightly colored paper, Christmas 
trees, tinsel and vari-colored book cov- 
erings, many of them new, carrying out 
the effect of a book bazaar or a Euro- 
pean book stall. It is the first time that 
anything of this nature has been at- 
tempted at the library.” 

From December 19 to January 5 all 
teachers were extended the _ special 
privilege of taking from the library 
such books as they desired to read dur- 
ing the holidays without being subject- 
ed to any charge for overdues. 


Fort Atkinson. The recently complet- 
ed children’s section of the Dwight Fos- 
ter library was opened shortly before 
Christmas so that it seemed much like a 
Christmas gift to the children. It is a 
wonderful and appropriate gift made 
by Mrs. Mary Worcester of Chicago, as 
a memorial to her mother, Celeste Fos- 
ter Southwell, who was the first white 
child to come to Fort Atkinson. The 
gift recalls also the donation of $10,- 
000 by C. A. Southwell in 1910 for the 
building of the present library as a 
memorial to his father-in-law. 

Mrs. L. H. Hughes is children’s li- 
brarian. With the opening of the new 
room for the children the following 
statement of rules has been published: 


The present adult library is to be ar- 
ranged for the use of all persons of 
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high school age or older. It will open 
as heretofore, daily except Sunday, 
from 1 p. m. to 6 p. m. and from 7 p. m. 
to 9 p. m. It is also open on Saturdays 
from 9 a. m. to 12 m. 


The children’s room is to be arranged 
for the use of all children of the 9th 
grade or under. This room will be open 
only from 1 p. m. to 6 p. m. on week 
days and from 9 a. m. to 12 m. on Sat- 
urdays. 


Children will be permitted at the li- 
brary in the evening only when accom- 
panied by their parents. The exception 
to this rule is in the case of students of 
the Junior High School who present to 
the librarian a written permit from 
either Superintendent F. C. Bray, or 
the principal of the Junior High School, 
L. C. Leak. 


These new rules are established as 
the result of recommendations from 
other cities maintaining separate li- 
braries for children. It is believed they 
will operate for the best interest of all 
the people. 


(Signed) 
DWIGHT FOSTER PUBLIC LIBRARY BOARD. 


Galesville. A four-drawer oak verti- 
cal file has been added to the library’s 
equipment. 

The Girl’s Library club purchased as 
its Good Book Week gift for the library, 
My Garden of Memory, by Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin. 

The librarian announced through the 
local paper the receipt of the Norwe- 
gian books from the state’s traveling 
library department. 


Green Bay. The First Church of 
Christ Scientist has presented the li- 
brary with a copy of the Life of Mary 
Baker Eddy, written by Rev. Lyman P. 
Powell. 


Green Lake. The village board at its 
regular meeting voted $100 to defray 
expenses of the library. Mrs. Juliette 
Davis in her report gave the following 
information: the circulation for the 
year was 2,600 books, and of this num- 
ber 600 were non-fiction. The weekly 
circulation is usually about 125 books, 
serving between 85 and 90 families in 
the village. 


Janesville. The pupils of the second 
grade have been given as a major ac- 
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tivity the work of establishing libraries 
in their class rooms. Books are bor- 
rowed from the public library; shelving 
has been provided, generally by adapt- 
ing orange boxes which have been at- 
tractively decorated and labeled; post- 
ers illustrating some of the stories have 
been made by the children; and routine 
in charging and discharging books has 
been taken over by them. The project 
has been undertaken to train the pupils 
in cooperative endeavor and to motivate 
their studies. To afford the pupils a 
working knowledge of the city library, 
the teachers have taken them on a tour 
through the public library, and the pu- 
pils have in addition written letters to 
the librarian asking to be shown 
through the institution. 


Kaukauna. The new books added to 
the library are no longer being held for 
reserve requests. The librarian believes 
that this practice will assist in increas- 
ing frequency of circulation and serv- 
ing more patrons. 


Kenosha. The 1931 budget for the li- 
brary calls for $79,933.33 to meet main- 
tenance and permanent outlay expendi- 
tures for the whole system. The budget 
items are distributed as follows: books, 
$15,000; periodicals, $1,000; binding, 
$2,000; salaries, $37,950; heat, $2,200; 
repairs, $2,500; insurance, $600; sup- 
plies, $1,575; improvements and equip- 
ment, $7,000; publicity, $600; miscel- 


laneous (freight, cartage, telephone, 
etc.) $1,800; light, $2,300; water, 
$125; lectures, $1,000. In addition 


there will be the payment of $4,000 on 
the Boys and Girls library and the ac- 
crued interest. 

The candle light story hour which 
has become an established Christmas 
observance at the Boys and Girls li- 
brary was attended this year by nearly 
300 children. A new and unusual fea- 
ture marked the event in the receipt of 
a beautiful creche or nativity group 
from Germany presented to the library 
by three Kenosha children, Andy, Alice 
Anne and Jimmie Anderson. The creche 
remained in the library until Twelfth 
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Night, and was then put away to await 
the next Christmas season. 


Ladysmith. The library took advan- 
tage of the holiday season to have nec- 
essary repair work done in the library. 
The library was closed from Christmas 
eve until the Monday following New 
Year’s. 


La Crosse. Miss Borresen gave a talk 
on “Habit Formation” in connection 
with the choice of the right books for 
children, at a meeting of the Washing- 
ton School Mothers Club. 

Marinette. The new Detroit charging 
system has been installed in the 
Stephenson public library. 


Marshfield. At the December meet- 
ing of the council H. G. Hambright 
represented the library board, bringing 
before the council the need of making 
immediate provision for an addition to 
the library so that the work can be car- 
ried on adequately. A committee was 
appointed to investigate the need. 


Menasha. The library celebrated the 
holiday season with a shelf of Christ- 
mas books, holiday posters and Christ- 
mas decorations, and a Christmas tree 
hung with candy canes for the children. 

The annual Christmas party for the 
Arm and Anvil club was celebrated by 
the library staff. 


Oconomowoc. The 1930 library re- 
port shows that 45,231 books were 
loaned, an increase of 4,000 over 1929. 
There were 463 new borrowers regis- 
tered, and 902 volumes added. 


Oconto. One of the P. T. A. meetings 
this winter listened to a talk by Miss 
Schluenz of the library staff on how the 
library serves the public. 


Port Washington. Over 300 new 
books were purchased for the library 
last year. 


Racine. A display depicting the nine 
stages of paper making was furnished 
by one of the large paper plants of the 
state and placed in the library with a 
book exhibit. It consists chiefly of la- 
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beled jars containing the wood pulp in 
its various stages with an explanation 
of the process. 


During the Christmas holidays the 
children’s room was open mornings. 


Reedsburg. The library has had the 
exhibit which the Great Northern R. R. 
sends out to show the evolution of 
transportation. The small models show- 
ing Indian ponies and dogs, oxcarts, 
stage coach and covered wagon, were of 
particular interest to the grade children 
who were studying this phase of the 
country’s history. So many are the de- 
mands for this exhibit, that it is loaned 
now for only a week. 


Ripon. Miss Shupe in December gave 
a talk before the Roosevelt Mother’s 
Club on books popular with children. 
An exhibit of books was at hand to il- 
lustrate her talk. 


River Falls. The vacation reading 
club which started last July started with 
a membership of twenty. The enthusi- 
asm of most of the children waned, 
says Miss Copley, after reading five or 
six books. The three who read the 
highest number of books were each giv- 
en a box of candy. The winners read 
between July and September, 28, 25 
and 24 books respectively. 


Stevens Point. The month of Decem- 
ber was one of the busiest months of 
the year with a circulation of 6,342 
volumes, a gain over December, 1929, of 
1,784, 
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Watertown. To book collections for- 
merly in private libraries have been 
presented to the public library. One 
collection consisting chiefly of modern 
fiction was presented on behalf of the 
late Mrs. Henry J. Downer; the second 
is one including magazines and books 
in German, as well as a set of Shake- 
speare in German and the works of 
Goethe, given by Miss Marie Kusel. 

The librarian announced in Decem- 
ber that a total of $50 in book fines is 
outstanding at the public library, and 
asked for the cooperation of the patrons 
in wiping out the sum by the first of 
the year. She also stated that money 
collected in fines is used for the pur- 
chase of new fiction. 


Wisconsin Rapids. One of the editors 
of the Daily Tribune announced for the 
winter months that there would appear 
each Friday evening a list of books 
recommended by the librarian, Miss 
Borge, “as entertaining reading for 
children over the week-end.” At the 
time of the announcement it was also 
asked that some of the youthful read- 
ers send their favorite candy recipe. 
“What could be better companions,” 
wrote the editor, “for a part of a Sun- 
day’s pastime, than a good book, and a 
dish of candy?” This has been a part 
of the column “Children’s books for 
the week-end” over the winter months. 
A few books interestingly but briefly re- 
viewed have been quite as intriguing 
as have the candy recipes. In the case 
of the latter the names of the contribu- 
tors have been given. 








INDEX FOR BULLETIN 


Title page and Index for volume 26 of the Bulletin, 1930, have been mailed to 
all Wisconsin libraries as a supplement with this January issue. 


Any other subscribers may obtain copies on request. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Alexander, R. C. and Goslin, O. P. Wor- 
ship through drama. 1930. 3380p. 
illus. Harper, $5. 244 


“Twelve services of worship as they have 
been presented at the Riverside church, New 
York City.” One-act plays, dramatizations, 
hymns, scripture readings and prayers are 
combined in the services. Notes on methods 
of presentation, costuming, etc., are provided. 
Several are adapted for special days. 


Allen, Devere. The fight for peace. 1930. 
740p. Macmillan, $5. 172.4 


While he has not written a chronological 
history of the peace movement, the author 
has brought together much interesting ma- 
terial bearing on the subject. He has re- 
capitulated the arguments for peace and 
made some very pertinent observations on 
the present standing of the movement. 


Boas, George. Our new ways of think- 
ing. 1930. 194p. Harper, $2.50. 
149.9 


An attempt to analyze the effects which 
new ways of living and of acquiring knowl- 
edge have had on our ways of thinking. It 
is partly a matter of shift from Aristotelian 
logic to statistics, from truth to probability. 
A book which readers of Eddington, White- 
head, and Jeans will find stimulating. 


Sweet, William Warren. The story of 
religions in America. 1930. 5771p. 
Harper, $4. 277.3 


Prof. Sweet of the Divinity School at the 
University of Chicago has made the first at- 
tempt to write the complete story of the re- 
ligious movement in America as distinct 
from the story of separate sects. In larger 
libraries will fit in well with recent histories 
of westward expansion, for religion in 
America has been shaped by the developing 
frontier. 

See Booklist 27:187 Jan. ’31. 


Sociology 


Best, Harry. Crime and criminal law in 
the United States. 1930. 615p. Mac- 
millan, $6.50. 364 


A college textbook, full of facts and fig- 
ures, dealing with all aspects of the crime 


problem in the United States. Valuable in 
larger libraries as a reference book on the 
subject. 


Bowen, Frank C. A century of Atlantic 
travel, 1830-1930. 418p. illus. Little 
$4. 387 


A history by decades of ship building and 
ocean transportation for the past hundred 
years. No attempt at popular appeal is made 
but the book is packed with facts and will 
meet the needs of any reader seeking infor- 
mation. A good index supplies a key to 
ships, men and lines. 


Frankfurter, Felix. The public and its 
government. 1930. 170p. Yale Univ. 
Press, $2. 350 


Four brilliant lectures upon the funda- 
mental problems of government in the pres- 
ent day and age. Scholarly, but readable and 
interesting. 


Dulles, Foster R. The old China trade. 
1930. 228p. Houghton, $4. 382 


The “Empress of China,” a tiny 360 ton 
schooner, loaded with ginsing, furs, cotton 
and pepper, left New York for the Orient on 
Washington’s birthday, 1785. The enterprise 
was financed by Robert Morris, and the suc- 
cessful trip that the little craft made to Can- 
ton was the forerunner of our trade with 
the far east. Readers of Two years before 
the mast will be delighted with this story of 
adventure, romance and pluck. A bibliogra- 
phy indicates the extent of the author’s 
studies and there is a good index. 


Herriot, Edouard. The United States of 
Europe. 1930. 3830p. Viking press, 
$3.50. 330.94 


Ex-premier Herriot offers a preliminary 
study of the factors in the European situa- 
tion that bear on M. Briand’s proposal for a 
United States of Europe. He considers the 
difficulties presented by customs walls and 
political rivalries, economic factors that 
make for union, the place of Russia in the 
scheme, etc. Important as an authoritative 
expression of French opinion. 


Keppel, F. P. The foundation: its place 
in American life. 1930. 113p. Mac- 
millan, $1.25. 361 


Lectures by the president. of the Carnegie 
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Corporation on the past, present, and future 
of foundations, stressing their social signifi- 
cance. Interpretative, rather than factual. 


Macdonald, J. Ramsay. American speech- 
es. 1930. 157p. Houghton, $1.50. 
308 


These published speeches are of interest 
for their subject matter—friendship between 
England and America—as well as for the 
personality of the speaker. Extracts from 
them would make good speech material for 
high school classes or for contests. 


Useful Arts 


Bailey, L. H. and Bailey, Ethel Z. Hor- 
tus, a concise dictionary of gardening, 
general horticulture, and cultivated 
plants in North America. 1930. 652p. 
illus. Macmillan, $10. 634 


A work that provides an inventory of the 
plants in common cultivation in the United 
States and Canada, with a brief description 
of each species and very brief notes on uses 
and methods of cultivation. A summary 
states that the volume comprises some 2500 
genera and 12,600 species. Information is en- 
tered under botanical name, with cross ref- 
erence from the common name. 


Cobham, Sir Alan. Twenty thousand 
miles in a flying boat. 1930. 250p. 
illus. McKay, $2.50. 629.13 


This story of a flight around the entire 
coast of Africa by seaplane may be added to 
the growing list of books of air travel. The 
flight was made as a preliminary survey in 
establishing a Trans-African air route. 


Downing, E. R. Science in the service of 
health. 1930. 320p. illus. Longmans, 
$2. 610.9 


A popular presentation of the conquest of 
disease, with the many acts of heroism in- 
volved. Intended for school use but valuable 
for general reading, particularly in the small 
library. 


Goldsmith, A. N. and Lescarboura, A. C. 
This thing called broadcasting. 1930. 
3862p. illus. Holt, $3.50. 654 


Who are the broadcasters? The announcer 
and his role, Who pays the broadcast bill? 
Radio and the voter, Radio and the farmer, 
Radio and the church, The business of 
broadcasting, And what of the future?— 
these few chapter heads suggest the scope of 
this book. The illustrations provide a picto- 
rial history of radio development. 
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Fine Arts 


Boyden, Elizabeth C. New backgammon. 
1930. 104p. illus. Harcourt, $1.50. 
795.1 
A good book for the beginner, giving clear 
and simple directions for playing this re- 
cently revived game. The experienced player 
will be interested in the advanced problems 
presented in Nicholas and Vaughan’s Win- 
ning backgammon (Appleton, $1.50). 


Krows, Arthur Edwin. The talkies. 
1930. 245 p. Holt, $2. 791.4 


Readers who want information about any 
aspect of the newer developments in motion 
picture art will find this book useful. 


Merrill, John and Fleming, Martha. 
Playmaking and plays. 1930. 579p. 
illus. Macmillan, $2.50. 792 
A book on_ school dramatics going 

quite fully into the educational aspects, with 

stress on dramatization by pupils. An anno- 
tated bibliography of plays will be helpful. 


Selden, Elizabeth. Elements of the free 
dance. 1930. 1638p. illus. Barnes, 
$1.50. 793 
An exposition of the principles of danc- 

ing exemplified in Isadora Duncan and fol- 


lowed by many teachers in school and col- 
lege classes. 


Warren, Mrs. Prescott. Games for two. 
1930. 1438p. illus. Harcourt, $1.50. 

795 

Most of the games are played with cards, 

beginning with honeymoon bridge, but there 

are also variations of chess and checkers, 
with dominoes and anagrams in addition. 


Literature 


Campbell, Kathleen, comp. An anthol- 
ogy of English poetry; Dryden to 
Blake. 1930. 252p. Holt, $1.25. 

821.08 
This volume in the Home University li- 


brary offers a good selection for the period 
covered. 


Fish, Helen R. Drama and dramatics; a 
handbook for the High School student. 
1930. 291p. illus. Macmillan, $1.40. 

808.2 


As director of dramatics in one of the 
Minneapolis high schools, the author ap- 
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proaches the subject from a practical point 
of view. Six one-act plays in addition to an 
extensive bibliography increase the book’s 
value for the high school or small public 
library. 


Helton, Roy. Lonesome water. 1930. 
127p. illus. Harper, $2. 811 or 821 


Poems made out of the legends and old 
wives’ tales that have been handed down in 
song and story in the cabins of the southern 
mountaineers. The illustrations in black and 
white are by the author. A book to add to 
the American poetry shelf. 


Hillyer, Robert. The gates of the com- 
pass. 1930. 82p. Viking, $2. 
811 or 821 


Poems that can be read over many times 
for their imagery and for their music. 


Knibbs, H. H. Songs of the lost frontier. 
1930. 86p. Houghton, $1.75. 
811 or 821 


A book of ballads about the old west that 
will fit in well with the other books on west- 
ern themes published this season. 


O’Neill, James M. and Riley, F. K. Con- 
temporary speeches. 1930. 558p. 
Century, $2.50. 808.5 


Seventy-seven speeches representative of 
the oratory of the present day. In addition 
to the usual types—speeches of welcome, in- 
troduction, anniversary, eulogy, etc.—has 
sections devoted to Radio speeches, Business 
speeches, Technical and professional address- 
es. A well-selected compilation, at reason- 
able prices. 


Pattee, Fred Lewis. The new American 
literature. 1930. 507p. Century, 
$3.50. 810.9 


A supplement to the author’s American lit- 
erature since 1870, bringing the study down 
not quite to the present, for few or no au- 
thors who had not published before 1920 are 
included. Valuable as a survey, particularly 
of the early years of the century. The au- 
thor’s lack of sympathy with many of the 
later tendencies is evident. 


Procter, Leslie C. and Stroop, Gladys T. 
eds. Selections for public speaking. 
1930. 216p. Scribner, $1.25. 808.5 


Many of the selections are old and tried 
favorites, but the compilers have adapted 
them and presented them in brief form which 
will be welcome to the young speaker. As a 
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supplementary book will prove useful in any 
collection. 


Slosson, Edwin E. A number of things. 
1930. 342p. Harcourt, $2. 
814 or 824 


A biographical sketch by his son precedes 
this collection of E. E. Slosson’s miscellan- 
eous papers, covering subjects of literature 
and contemporary life. 

See Booklist 27:199 Jan. ’31. 


Titus, William A. Wisconsin writers; 
sketches and studies. 1930. 4388p. 
The author, Fond du Lac, $2.10. 

810.8 


A brief biographical sketch of each author 
is followed by a representative extract from 
his work. In all, sixty-four writers are in- 
cluded, grouped under the headings: Writers 
of fiction; Poets and song writers; History, 
Science and Essays; Humorous writers. Sen- 
ator Titus has given care and attention over 
a period of several years to the assembling 
of his material. The result is a book on 
which libraries and schools will rely for 
some time to come. 


History 


Coolidge, Dane and Coolidge, Mary R. 
The Navajo Indians. 1930. 316p. 
illus. Houghton, $4. 970.1 


The authors say, ‘‘The material in this 
book is derived almost wholly from the 
Navajo Indians themselves, although all the 
available literature has been consulted... 
But the bulk of Navajo literature... was 
written over forty years ago.”’ The book cov- 
ers Legend and history, Life and customs, 
Arts and crafts, Mythology and ceremony, 
and relations with the government. It is in- 
formative, well written, interesting, and of 
practical value for the tourist. 


Riegel, Robert E. America moves west. 
1930. 595p. Holt, $3.75. 973 
A well-founded and well-written account 

of the western movement. Occupies a place 

somewhat midway between Prof. Paxson’s 

History of the American frontier and Doug- 

las Branch’s Westward, published earlier in 

the year. 


Wilson, Leonard. The coat of arms, 
crest and great seal of the United 
States of America. 1928. 60p. illus. 
The author, 3501 W. 27th St., Los 
Angeles, $1.25. 929 


Gives the history and meaning of these na- 
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tional emblems with illustrations bringing 
out the details. Libraries that have over- 
looked this small item may well add it. 


Travel 


Call, Frank O. The spell of Acadia. 
1930. 427p. illus. Page, $4. 917.1 


One of the well known Spell books, cover- 
ing the region comprising Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward's Island. The 
Longfellow interest will commend it to many 
readers, (the “Green gables” interest to 
others). Well illustrated. 


Childers, James S. Through Oriental 
gates. 1930. 3384p. illus. Appleton, 
$3. 915 


Altho presented in fragmentary form, 
these impressions of the Orient are often 
vivid and almost always interesting. The 
author’s travels took him thru Japan, Korea, 
and China, and he was alert at all times for 
unusual sights and scenes. 


Collins, F. L. Vacation travel charts and 
travel chats. 1930. 287p. Bobbs, 
$2.50. 910 


For each month of the year the author has 
outlined what he considers the two most in- 
teresting trips for the vacationist, one in 
America and one in Europe. In the charts 
that follow the chapters he gives the impor- 
tant places to visit, the best hotels, the cost 
of the trip, etc. There is an interesting sim- 
ilarity in the places paired. Appeared in 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


Farson, Negly. Black bread and red cof- 
fins. 1930. 316p. illus. Century, $4. 
914.7 


A newspaper reporter’s impressions of 
Russia. Gives glimpses of homes, libraries, 
hotels, prisons and factories and pictures the 
life of the average working man. Soviet 
posters are reproduced as illustrations. 


Lattimore, Owen. High Tartary. 1930. 
870p. illus. Little, $4. 915.16 
Readers who enjoyed The desert road to 

Turkestan last year will be interested in this 

new book giving an account of an expedition 

from Peking to India. Illustrations and map. 
See Booklist 27:153 Dec. ’30. 


Peffer, Nathaniel. China, the collapse of 
a civilization. 1930. 306p. John Day, 
$3.50. 915.1 


This book is one of the fruits of the Gug- 
genheim fellowships. It is a study in the 
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conflict of civilizations and aims to show 
that the present confusion in China is a re- 
sult of “the main fact in the history of the 
nineteenth century—the intrusion of the west 
into the east.” 


Rothery, Agnes E. South America, the 
west coast and the east. 1930. 294p. 
illus. Houghton, $4. 918 


The author travels down the west coast, 
crosses from Santiago to Buenos Aires by 
airplane, and proceeds up the east coast. As 
satisfactory as her last year’s book on Cen- 
tral America and the Spanish main. 

See Booklist 27 :154 Dec. ’30. 


Still, John. The jungle tide. 1930. 245p. 
Houghton, $3. 915.48 


Brilliant descriptions of life in the jungles 
of Ceylon. For readers who enjoy William 
Beebe or W. H. Hudson. 


Thompson, Edward. Reconstructing In- 
dia. 1930. 404p. Dial press, $4. 954 


The historical sketch which constitutes 
part 1 may be for many readers the impor- 
tant contribution of this book. Part 2 is a 
statement of the political situation today, 
and Part 3 is a plea for dominion status. 


Biography 
Addams, Jane. The second twenty 
years at Hull House. 1930. 4138p. 
Macmillan, $4. 921 


This is not, like the first volume, a direct 
narrative of settlement development. Reach- 
ing out from Hull House in Chicago, Miss 
Addams’ interests have been world-wide and 
she covers a variety of such interests in 
these chapters. Social service and the Pro- 
gressive party, The devil baby at Hull 
House, Aspects of the woman movement, Ef- 
forts for peace during five years of war, 
Immigrants under the quota—are chapter 
heads that suggest the scope. Another chap- 
ter, A decade of prohibition, is an outstand- 
ing contribution to that subject. 


Buck, Franklin A. A Yankee trader in 
the gold rush. 1930. 286p. illus. 
Houghton, $3.50. 921 
Letters written to a sister in Maine give 

an intimate picture of the early days in Cal- 

ifornia. Touches of humor add to their read- 
ability. 


Carlton, W. N. C. Pauline, favorite sis- 
ter of Napoleon. 1930. 3872p. illus. 
Harper, $3.50. 921 
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This biography of a beautiful woman un- 
usually favored of fortune is interesting for 
itself and also as an addition to the bibliog- 
raphy of Napoleon, showing him in a new 
light, devoted to his family to the point of 
weakness. 


Duffy, H. S. William Howard Taft. 
1930. 345p. illus. Minton, $5. 921 


“Will fill a need for a brief biography of 
the late ex-president.” 
See Booklist 27:155 Dec. ’30. 


Gandhi, Mahatma. Mahatma Gandhi: 
his own story; ed. by C. F. Andrews. 
1930. 272p. Macmillan, $2.50. 921 


Mr. Andrews, who last year edited Mahat- 
ma Gandhi’s ideas (Bulletin Apr. '30), has 
made selections from an autobiography dic- 
tated during a prison sentence and from oth- 
er published writings to form this book. 
Where there is much interest in the subject 
of India, it will be an essential purchase. 


Hutchinson, William T. Cyrus Hall Mc 
Cormick. 1930. 4938p. illus. Century, 
$5. 921 


The author is professor of history in the 
University of Chicago and the book is a con- 
tribution to history as well as to biography. 
Much attention is given to the mechanical 
development of the reaper and to the contro- 
versies that arose over priority of patents. 
Probably of more interest to the student 
than to the general reader. 


Johnston, Charles H. L. Famous Ameri- 
can athletes of today; 2d series. 1930. 
8328p. illus. Page, $2.50. 920 


Biographical sketches of Richard E. Byrd, 
Glenna Collett, Amelia Earhart, Rene La 
Coste, Jack Sharkey, and other prominent 
figures in the world of sport. 


Saxon, Lyle. Lafitte the pirate. 1930. 
8307p. illus. Century, $5. 921 


The story of one of the picturesque figures 
of the lower Mississippi, told by the author 
of Fabulous New Orleans, and illustrated by 
E. H. Suydam. 


Fiction 


Chamberlain, George A. River to the 
sea. 1930. 241p. Brewer, $2. 


This story of the discovery of a girl’s 
beautiful voice and her acceptance by metro- 
politan critics is primarily a love idyl. The 
unusual New England setting in which Ken 
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finds Lorry adds to the picturesque character 
of the tale. 


Davies, Rhys. Rings on her fingers. 
1930. 278p. Harcourt, $2. 


A somewhat unpleasant but well-written 
and powerful story of a woman who put 
“rings on her fingers” before all other values, 
marrying for money rather than love. The 
scene is laid in a Welsh coal mining district. 


Fairbank, Janet Ayer. The lion’s den. 
1930. 3874p. Bobbs, $2.50. 


Daniel Carson, a young congressman from 
Wisconsin, discovers in Washington all the 
dangers of a lion’s den. Through the inter- 
est of a pretty senator’s wife, both social and 
political advancement are made easy,—easier 
than the unsuspecting Daniel realizes. A 
good picture of present-day life at the capi- 
tal, written with knowledge and understand- 
ing. The author, whose earlier book The 
Smiths, will be remembered, is a sister to 
Margaret Ayer Barnes. 


Galsworthy, John. On Forsyte ’change. 
1930. 285p. Scribner, $2.50. 


Nineteen new stories, of various lengths, 
which fill in the gaps in the Forsyte saga. 
Mr. Galsworthy says in his foreword, “They 
have all been written since Swan Song was 
finished, but in place come between the Saga 
and the Comedy, for without the Saga they 
would not be understood, and they are over 
before the Comedy begins.” 


Hinkson, Pamela. Wind from the west. 
1930. 267p. Macmillan, $2. 


The author, a young Irish novelist, traces 
the history of three generations of French 
aristocrats, ending with the marriage of a 
granddaughter to a young American. Inter- 
esting in a quiet way, and may please read- 
ers of romance, altho the shadowy character 
of the American lover makes the conclusion 
illusory. A minor character, an American 
woman married to a Frenchman, is more 
successful. 


Johnson, Gerald W. By reason of 
strength. 1930. 221p. Minton, $2. 


A story of Scotch settlers in North Caro- 
lina. A simple, stark narrative showing the 
hardships a finely-bred woman had to face 
in becoming a good American. May be add- 
ed to pioneer portraits, altho the author’s 
gifts are those of a historian rather than a 
novelist. 


Lynde, Francis. Waters of strife. 1930. 
3823p. Scribner, $2. 
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“A western story with good plot and ac- 
tion.” 
See Booklist 27:208 Jan. ’31. 


Parmenter, Christine W. David’s star of 
Bethlehem. 1930. 31p. Crowell, $1. 


This little Christmas story is one of those 
included in Van Buren and Bemis Christmas 
in modern story. Expensive at $1 but may 
be noted for next year where individual 
stories are much in demand. 


Rosman, Alice G. Jock the Scott. 1930. 
204p. illus. Minton, $2.50. 


Altho made up to look like a juvenile, this 
is a love story, told with the lightness and 
charm that have made the author’s other 
books popular. Recommended for older girls. 

See Booklist 27:209 Jan. ’31. 


Sabatini, Raphael. The king’s minion. 
1930. 445p. Houghton, $2.50. 


This story of young Robert Carr who be- 
came the favorite of James the first, rose to 
power and fell again, follows history closely, 
is rich in detail but lacks some of the glam- 
our of other of the author’s romances. 


Thompson, Sylvia. Portrait by Caroline. 
1930. 288p. Little, $2.50. 


Caroline Vernon, in love with Maurice her 
husband, but more in love with his friend 
Peter, found herself incapable of choosing 
between them. Maurice was sympathetic, but 
bored, and Peter, torn between duty to 
Maurice and love for Caroline, found, in the 
grim realization that Caroline loved to stir 
up emotions, but would soon forget him, the 
courage to end the situation. 


Wilson, Mary B. New dreams for old. 
1931. 284p. Penn, $2. 


As a desk assistant in a circulating li- 
brary in Washington, Celia helped stout, dis- 
illusioned married women pick sentimental 
love stories without losing any of her own 
romantic ideals. She marries Donald in the 
belief that they are all coming true. But life 
in a little box of a house with a baby and a 
government clerk’s salary proves a hard re- 
ality. Taking matters into her own hands 
Celia learns that success can have its com- 
plications too. For readers of old-fashioned 


tastes. 

Wade, Henry. The dying alderman. 
1930. 301p. Brewer, $2. 
A quiet, clean, well-worked out murder 


mystery by the author of The Duke of York’s 
steps. Recommended as one of the best. 
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Distinguished Translations 


Feuchtwanger, Lion. Success. 1930. 


781p. Viking, $3. 


The author of Power and The Ugly duch- 
ess writes of contemporary Munich with the 
same historical detachment, as tho he might 
be looking back on it a hundred years hence. 
The novel is long, but the short chapters and 
incisive style lead the reader forward. For 
larger libraries. 

See Booklist 27:208. Jan. ’31. 


Frey, A. M. The cross bearers. 1930. 


3806p. Viking press, $2.50. 


Vivid pictures of the war as a German 
stretcher-bearer saw it. 


Gunnarson, Gunnar. Seven days dark- 
ness. 1930. 294p. Macmillan, $1.75. 


During the seven days action of this story 
from Iceland, the sky is darkened by volcan- 
ic eruptions, an epidemic of influenza is rag- 
ing in the city, and an intense personal 
drama among a group of friends is working 
itself out. Readers who can face tragedy 
will find it a novel of power. 


Reuter, Gabriele. Daughters, 
3829p. Macmillan, $2. 


A novel of post-war Germany that shows 
the social upheaval from the point of view 
of a mother of two young daughters. In 
contrast to the hectic picture of social life in 
Berlin, there are a few scenes of pastoral 
beauty in the forester’s lodge where for a 
time the three find peace. Helga, the flower- 
like younger child is drawn away to a tragic 
fate but, strangely enough, Petra, the impet- 
uous and wayward, finds permanent security 
in marriage with an earnest, clear-eyed sci- 
entist. A thoughtful novel, of interest to 
women readers. 


1930. 


Children’s Books 


Carpenter, Frances. Tales of a Basque 
grandmother. 1930. 271p._ illus. 
Doubleday, $3.50. 398 
An unusual collection of fairy tales of the 

Basques, that unique racial group living in 

the Pyrenees. Like their language, their 

folklore has no similarities with other Euro- 
pean countries. Authentically illustrated by 

Pedro Garmendia. 


Dopp, Katharine E. The early farmers. 
1929. 246p. illus. Rand, McNally, $1. 
570 


The story of the beginnings of agriculture, 
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interestingly told for children. Shows women 
as the early farmers. By the author of The 
early cave men, etc. 


King, Marion. Kees. 1930. 79p. illus. 


Harper, $2.50. 

A new story giving genuine insight into 
Dutch life and character. Colorful pictures 
by Elizabeth Enright. 


Lenski, Lois. Spinach boy. 1930. 91p. 
illus. Stokes, $1.25. 


Amusing tale of a little boy who loved 
spinach, 


Maxwell, Violet and Hill, Helen. Galley 
Jack crosses the line. 1930. 105p. 
illus. Harper, $1. 


More adventures of Galley Jack, the ship’s 
cat. 


Marsh, George. Three little Ojibwas. 
1930. 215p. Penn, $1.50. 970.1 


A story of Indian adventures, illustrating 
their resourcefulness. For children six to ten. 


Morse, George F. and Nelson, Don. The 
life of baby animals, in picture strip. 
1930. illus. Rockwell, 50c. 


The authors have adapted the picture strip 
idea of the newspaper to tell stories of ani- 
mal life. The pictures are in black and white 
with simple text accompaniment. Will appeal 
in many ways to younger children, and is 
good value for the price. 


Orton, Helen Fuller. Grandmother’s 
cooky jar. 1930. 129p. illus. Stokes, 
$1.50 


A story of the mysterious disappearance of 
a cooky jar that has been a great favorite 
with an old lady and her grandchildren. 


Floating Island. 1930. 


Harper, $3. 


Parrish, Anne. 
265p. illus. 
A fascinating story of a doll house that is 

shipwrecked and set afloat with the Doll 


family aboard. Perhaps rather long for the 
young children for whom it is intended. 


Perkins, Lucy Fitch. The Indian twins. 
1930. 202p. Houghton, $1.75. 
This latest addition to the Twin books 


seems adapted for Fourth grade reading. 


Potter, Beatrix. The tale of little pig 
Robinson. 1930. 141p. illus. McKay, 
$2. 
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A longer story than Peter Rabbit and less 
appealing. Printed in good-sized type for the 
children’s own reading. 


Purnell, Idella and Weatherwax, John 
M. The talking bird. 1930. 95p. illus. 
Macmillan, $2.25. 398 


A book of Aztec fairy tales, including the 
legend of the Feathered serpent. The illus- 
trations are typical of Mexican life and 
characteristics. 


Roberts, Elizabeth. Under the tree. new 
ed. 1930. 85p. illus. Viking, $2.50. 
811 or 821 


A charming edition of these verses for 
children. 


Told under the green umbrella. 1930. 
188p. illus. Macmillan, $3. 398 


This collection, selected by the Literature 
Committee of the International Kindergarten 
Union, consists of the best versions of care- 
fully folk tales that especially please kinder- 
garten children. 


Wells, Rhea. Beppo the donkey. 1930. 
135p. illus. Doubleday, $2. 
A most attractive book about Sicily. The 


story will appeal to younger children and the 
pictures and decorations will give an excel- 


lent idea of the life and archeological 
treasures. 
White, Eliza Orne. The green door. 


1930. 212p. illus. Houghton, $2. 


A pleasant, wholesome story of home life 
and children’s games and playmates. For 
girls of seven to ten. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Crew, Helen Coale. Singing seamen. 
1930. 237p. illus. Century, $1.75. 


Similar in general plan to the author’s 
treatment of Homer in The Trojan boy, this 
book takes up the story of Aeneas and car- 
ries it from the flight from Troy to his set- 
tlement in Italy and marriage to Lavinia. 
An interesting contribution to Vergil Bimil- 
lennium literature. 


Hallock, Grace T. Edward Livingston 
Trudeau. (Health heroes) 1929. 
168p. Heath, $1.12. 921 


The story of Dr. Trudeau and the conquest 
of tuberculosis is told in a series which al- 
ready includes lives of Pasteur and Jenner. 
Good reading for young people (upper 
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grades) in connection with health work or 
as pre-vocational preparation. 


Kelly, Eric P. The blacksmith of Vilno. 
1930. 184p. illus. Macmillan, $2.50. 


A Polish boy and girl solve the mystery 
of the ghost in the forest and have a part in 
secreting the royal crown of Poland. Will be 
read by older boys or those especially inter- 
ested in history. Might be added to the adult 
department. 

Verrill, Dorothy. The sky girl. 1930. 
210p. Century, $1.75. 


An aviation story with a girl flyer as 
heroine. Miss Verrill is the daughter of A. 
Hyatt Verrill, author of Harper’s Aircraft 
book for boys, and she has recently brought 
out a revised edition of that work. She is 
herself a licensed pilot. 
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Inexpensive Reprints 
Kent, Rockwell. Wilderness. 
Library, 95c. 


In bookmaking, one of the highest achieve- 
ments of this series. Entirely reset in mod- 
ern type, with many of the author’s draw- 
ings made for the first edition. Good mar- 
gins. 

Adams. The education of Henry Adams. 

Houghton, $1. 


Emerson. Representative men. Hough- 
ton, $1. 


London. The son of the wolf. Hough- 
ton, $1. 


Gras. The reds of the Midi. Appleton, 
$1. 


James. The ambassadors. 


Modern 


Harper, $1. 








INDEX FOR BULLETIN 


Title page and Index for volume 26 of the Bulletin, 1930, have been mailed to 
all Wisconsin libraries as a supplement with this January issue. 


Any other subscribers may obtain copies on request. 





